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Do  not  the  song  of  birds  and  the  fireflies  go  with  the  grass? 
While  the  grass  is  fresh,  the  earth  is  in  its  vigor.  The  greenness 
of  the  grass  is  the  best  sympton  or  evidence  of  the  earth's  youth 
or  health.  .  .  .Perhaps  a  history  of  the  year  would  be  a  history 
of  the  grass,  or  of  a  leaf,  regarding  the  grassblades  as  leaves, 
for  it  is  equally  true  that  the  leaves  soon  lose  their  freshness 
and  soundness,  and  become  the  prey  of  insects  and  drought.  .  .  . 
In  the  feelings  of  the  man,  too,  the  year  is  already  past,  and 
he  looks  forward  to  the  coming  winter.  .  .  .But  there  is  an  after- 
math in  early  autumn,  and  some  spring  flowers  bloom  again,  followed 
by  an  Indian  Summer  of  finer  atmosphere  and  of  a  pensive  beauty. 
May  my  life  be  not  destitute  of  its  Indian  summer,  a  season  of 
fine  and  clear,  mild  weather  in  which  I  may  prolong  my  hunting 
before  the  winter  comes,  when  I  may  once  more  lie  on  the  ground 
with  faith,  as  in  spring,  and  even  with  more  serene  confidence. 
And  then  I  will  [wrap  the]  drapery  of  summer  about  me  and  lie 
down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

THE  JOURNAL,  September  8,  1851 


THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 


156  Belknap  Street 


Concord,  Massachusetts 


The  Thoreau  Foundation,  Inc.   is  a  small   non-profit  public 
organization  formed  in  1966  by  Concordians  who  believed  that  there 
should  be  a  Thoreau  Center  in  the  town  where  the  author-naturalist- 
philosopher  was  born  and  died. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  is  that  Center.     Its  headquarters  are  in  a 
19th  century  shingled  house  on  the  southern  extension  of  Belknap 
Street  across  the  railroad  tracks  next  to  the  lot  on  which  the 
Thoreau  family's  "Texas  House"  stood.     The  building  houses  an 
exhibit  area  with  displays  of  Thoreau  memorabilia  including  one  of 
his  desks,  the  Ricketson  bust  and  bas-relief,  original   survey  maps, 
lead  pencils  made  in  the  family  business,   Indian  artifacts,  maps 
and  photographs  of  Thoreau  Country.     A  replica  of  the  Walden  House 
has  been  built  behind  the  Lyceum. 

Membership  in  the  Lyceum  is  open  to  the  public  and  is  interna- 
tional.    Its  privileges  include  free  admission  to  the  buildings  for 
members  and  guests,  use  of  the  research  library  and  a  subscription 
to  The  Concord  Saunterer.     Booklists  of  titles  carried  in  the  spe- 
cialized  Thoreau  Book  Shop  and  membership  applications  may  be  had 
by  writing: 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.   McGrath,  Curator 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum 

156  Belknap  Street 

Concord,  Massachusetts     01742 


THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER,  a  quarterly  journal   published  by  the 
Thoreau  Lyceum,  seeks  to  re-create  the  lives  and  times  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  his  friends  and  associates.     Concord  history--literary, 
natural   and  social--is  emphasized.     Brief  notices  of  books  inform 
readers  of  developments  in  these  fields.     All   articles  submitted 
will   be  considered  by  the  editorial    board   (Mrs.   McGrath,  Thomas 
Blanding  and  Malcolm  Ferguson). 


MRS.  ALCOTT  REPORTS  THOREAU'S  RESPONSE  TO  "THE  FORESTER" 
by  Frederick  Wagner 


On  Sunday,  March  24,  1862,  Abigail  May  Alcott  wrote  from  the 
Orchard  House  in  Concord  to  her  brother,  Samuel  J.  May,  then  the 
Unitarian  minister  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.: 

Our  poor  Thoreau  is  most  gone— Elizabeth  Hoar 
is  arranging  his  papers--Miss  Thoreau  copying  for 
him— he  is  too  weak  to  do  any  of  the  mechanical  part 
himself   Mr  Ticknor  has  been  up  to  buy  the  right 
of  all  his  works—He  means  to  get  up  a  uniform  edi- 
tion—Mr Alcott  has  written  a  beautiful  sketch  of 
Thoreau  which  is  to  appear  in  the  April  No.  of  the 
'Atlantic'  preparatory  to  this  Works— Mr  Fields 
thought  it  a  good  introduction— He  is  very   calm, 
but  earnest  about  every   thing  as  if  his  moments 
were  numbered— Mr  Alcott  carries  him  sweet  apples 
and  now  and  then  a  Bottle  of  Cider  which  seems  to 
please  him--  ' 

During  the  early  months  of  1862  Henry  David  Thoreau,  aided 
by  the  faithful  Elizabeth  Hoar  and  his  sister  Sophia,  had  been 
working  among  other  projects  on  the  essays  "Autumnal  Tints," 
"Walking,"  "Wild  Apples,"  and  "Life  Without  Principle"  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields  and  edited  by 
James  T.  Fields.  Ticknor  and  Fields  agreed  to  reprint  Walden  and 
in  April  1862  bought  all  unsold  copies  of  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  reissuing  them  in  June  with  a  new  title  page  as  a 
second  edition.^ 

On  Friday,  March  22,  A.  Bronson  Alcott  stated  that  he  carried 
to  Thoreau  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly  containing  his  unsigned  tribute, 
"The  Forester,"  which  Fields  had  requested  the  previous  January  13 
and  on  February  17  agreed  to  publish.  On  Tuesday,  March  26,  Alcott 
reported  that  Thoreau  liked  the  essay  and  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
spoke  well  of  it  and  compared  Alcott' s  style  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  whose  selected  writings  Alcott  had  been  reading  in  an  edi- 
tion recently  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.3  Although  Alcott 
makes  no  mention  of  Emerson's  reading  "The  Forester"  to  Thoreau, 
on  April  4  Mrs.  Alcott  wrote  to  her  brother: 

Have  you  seen  his  'Forrester'  in  the  Atlantic- 
He  thought  Thoreau  should  have  one  word  of  wise  apprecia- 
tion before  he  left  for  parts  unknown— Mr  T.  fails  rapidly— 
he  smiled  as  Mr  Emerson  read  the  'Forrester'  to  him  and 
said  'the  Blue  birds  and  Robbins  are  charming  my  solitary 
room  bringing  their  music  to  my  dulled  senses— but  this, 
brings  light  and  love,. almost  renews  my  life'--  4 


Endnotes 

1 "Family  Letters,  1859-1864,  Vol,  V,"  in  the  Alcott-Pratt  Collec- 
tion, The  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University.  Although  Mrs.  Alcott 
dates  the  letter  "Sunday  March  22,"  Sunday  fell  on  the  24th.  Extracts 
from  Mrs,  Alcott' s  letters  of  March  24  and  April  4  are  published  with 
the  permission  of  the  Houghton  Library  and  of  Mrs,  F,  W.  Pratt,  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Kussin,  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Pratt  of  Concord. 

2 
Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 

Knopf,  1965),  p.  458,  On  February  22,  1862,  A.  Bronson  Alcott  noted 

that  William  D.  Ticknor  had  come  to  Concord  to  visit  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

but  said  nothing  about  Ticknor' s  visiting  Thoreau  ("Diary  for  1862," 

p.  159,  in  the  Alcott-Pratt  Collection,  The  Houghton  Library). 

3|,Diary  for  1862,"  pp.  81,  158,  195,  202. 

4"Family  Letters,  1859-1864,  Vol.  V." 

Editor's  note:  Frederick  Wagner,  Professor  of  English  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  is  writing  a  biography 
of  A.  Bronson  Alcott. 


ABIGAIL  MAY,  MRS.  A.  BRONSON  ALCOTT 


MARK  VAN  DOREN  AND  F.B.  SANBORN:  A  DIALOGUE  ON  THOREAU 
by  Fritz  Oehlschlaeger 


Any  student  of  Thoreau's  early  reputation  must  applaud  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  with  which  Mark  Van  Doren  opened  his  pioneer  work, 
Henry  David  Thoreau:  A  Critical  Study,  published  in  1916.  Van  Doren 
declared  that  he  would  not  follow  either  Thoreau's  "stabbing  assail- 
ants like  Lowell  and  Stevenson,  or  complete  panegyrists  like  Emerson 
and  the  biographers. "1   Instead,  it  was  time  for  a  careful,  critical 
evaluation  of  Thoreau,  one  that  sought  "not  so  much  to  condemn  or 
justify  the  whole  of  Thoreau  as  to  describe  and  explain  his  parts" (1). 

Whether  Van  Doren  successfully  realized  his  dispassionate  pur- 
pose is  open  to  question.  Walter  Harding,  for  instance,  has  noted 
Van  Doren' s  basic  lack  of  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  Wendell 
Glick  has  spoken  bluntly  of  Van  Doren's  "unconcealed  dislike  for 
Thoreau. "2  Indeed  Van  Doren  frequently  sounds  much  like  those 
"stabbing  assailants"  of  Thoreau  whom  he  censures  at  the  outset. 
Like  Lowell  before  him, 3  Van  Doren  places  heavy  emphasis  on  Thoreau's 
supposed  egotism,  his  isolation  from  the  common  wisdom.  Such  isola- 
tion, in  Van  Doren's  judgment,  can  only  lead  to  failure,  and  failure 
was  Thoreau's  portion: 

It  is  yery   specifically  that  Thoreau  says  he 
inhabits  a  vacuum,  and  it  is  yery   adroitly  that  he 
defends  his  choice  of  habitation;  it  is  perhaps  in 
spite  of  himself  that  he  proves  better  than  almost 
any  theorizer  the  ultimate  futility  of  all  living 
in  a  vacuum.  (110) 

Van  Doren  also  emphasizes  the  frustration,  pain  and  alienation  of 
Thoreau's  personal  life.  As  a  result,  Thoreau  emerges  as  the  in- 
curably lonely,  and  possibly  unbalanced,  prig  whom  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  other  nineteenth  century  commentators  depicted. 4  At 
one  point  Van  Doren  even  aligns  himself  specifically  with  Stevenson: 
"Stevenson  says,  'Thoreau  is  dry,  priggish,  and  selfish,'  and  has 
'none  of  that  large,  unconscious  geniality  of  the  world's  heroes' -- 
probably  a  just  judgment" (43). 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  Van  Doren's  treatment  of 
Thoreau  is  by  no  means  negative  throughout.  Van  Doren  praises  the 
specificity  and  concision  of  Thoreau's  style  and  urges  the  classic 
value  of  Walden,  whose  spirit  "has  pervaded  the  American  conscious- 
ness, stiffened  the  American  lip,  steadied  the  American  nerve,  in  a 
ponderable  degree" (128).  One  wonders,  in  fact,  why  Van  Doren  does 
not  give  more  attention  to  Walden  instead  of  confining  himself  pri- 
marily to  the  Journal .  He  obviously  admires  Thoreau's  masterpiece, 
and  his  rationale  for  focusing  on  the  Journal  is  both  contradictory 
and  nonsensical : 


If  in  the  present  essay  the  ends  of  his  thinking  seem 
to  be  sought  exclusively  in  the  Journal,  the  excuse 
is  that  only  in  the  Journal  did  Thoreau  think  to  the 
end;  it  was  his  misfortune  that  to  think  to  the  end 
transcendental ly  was  to  think  extravagantly;  it  is 
nowhere  pretended  that  this  is  his  most  important 
thinking;  it  is  never  forgotten  that  the  best  of  him 
is  not  the  raw  Journal.  (1-2) 

Why  did  Van  Doren  choose  to  ignore  Thoreau' s  most  important  thinking, 
if  he  wanted  to  make  a  truly  just  appraisal  of  Thoreau' s  value  in  the 
twentieth  century?  One  wonders  if  Van  Doren  chose  to  ignore  Walden, 
A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  and  the  essays  because 
they  did  not  serve  his  interpretation  as  readily  as  the  Journal  could 
be  made  to  do.  This  is  not  to  accuse  Van  Doren  of  dishonesty  but  to 
suggest  what  one  comes  ultimately  to  feel  about  this  book:  that  Van 
Doren  never  successfully  resolves  his  own  feelings  about  Thoreau  or 
manages  a  coherent  interpretation. 

One  is  left  to  conclude,  then,  that  Van  Doren  did  not  success- 
fully fulfill  his  announced  purpose  or  free  himself  from  the  strictures 
of  earlier  critics.  Certainly  this  was  the  opinion  of  Franklin  B. 
Sanborn,  whose  sharply  critical  assessment  of  Van  Doren' s  book  has 
come  down  to  us  through  three  sources:  a  previously  unpublished 
letter  to  Francis  H.  Allen  of  Houghton  Mifflin,  Van  Doren's  pub- 
lishers; a  partial  set  of  galley  proofs  for  Henry  David  Thoreau: 
A  Critical  Study  annotated  by  Sanborn;  and  a  brief  notice  in  The 
Springfield  Republican  for  February  1,  1917.  From  these  sources  it 
is  possible  to  construct  a  fascinating  and  highly  instructive  com- 
mentary on  Van  Doren's  book  by  the  man  who  was  undoubtedly  best 
qualified  to  evaluate  it.  In  the  process  we  get  a  revealing 
glimpse  of  Frank  Sanborn,  that  crucial  and  neglected  figure  among 
the  transcendental ists. 

The  intensity  of  Sanborn's  objection  to  Van  Doren's  book  is  best 
demonstrated  by  his  letter  of  January  16,  1917,  to  Francis  Allen,  who 
had  apparently  asked  Sanborn  if  he  wanted  a  review  copy.  The  letter 
compares  Van  Doren  to  Lowell  and  reveals  Sanborn's  characteristically 
caustic  manner  of  dealing  with  his  literary  opponents. 

Westfield,  N.J.  Jan.  '16,  1917 

Dear  Mr.  Allen; 

I  have  never  had  the  least  intention  of  reviewing 
Vam  [sic]  Doren's  skit  on  Thoreau;  it  is  such  as  college 
professors  used  sometimes  to  write,  but  50  years  ago. 
Lowell,  who  had  at  least  as  much  knowledge  of  Thoreau 
as  this  man,  tried  the  experiment  of  demolishing  Thoreau 
soon  after  his  death;  and  I  cannot  see  that  he  had  any 
success  with  densible  '[sic]  readers.  I  consider  it  time 
wasted  to  write  such  books,  to  read  them,  or  to  do  any- 
thing with  them,  at  the  present  high  price  of  white  paper, 
than  to  grind  them  right  over  in  the  mill  that  first 


turned  them  from  pulp.  The  author  should  keep  a  copy 
to  remind  him  how  foolish  a  young  American  when 
Roosevelt,  with  equal  vamity  [sic]  was  reelecting  Wil- 
son, could  be,  in  the  contemporary  field  of  literature. 

A  time  may  come,  after  he  has  read  my  book,  when 
he  will  have  some  conception  of  the  man  and  the  school  he 
is  chattering  about.  I  do  not  despair  of  his  conversion; 
but  have  written  all  I  shall  to  contribute  to  it.  "They 
have  Moses  and  the  prophets;  nor  would  they  be  converted 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

The  piece  of  proof  enclsed  [sic]  belongs  in  the 
Appendix. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  B.  Sanborn 

F.H.  Allen,  esq. 

Boston 

Sanborn  reveals  his  specific  objections  to  Van  Doren's  study  in 
his  notes  on  a  partial  set  of  galleys  for  Henry  David  Thoreau:  A 
Critical  Study.  These  were  deposited  in  the  Thoreau  Society  Archives 
in  1950  as  part  of  the  Francis  Allen  Papers. 7  Undoubtedly  Sanborn 
read  the  galleys  at  the  request  of  Allen,  who  was  also  Sanborn's 
editor  at  Houghton  Mifflin.  Sanborn's  reading  of  the  galleys 
occurred  before  they  were  corrected  by  the  copy-editor,  and,  in  at 
least  one  case,  the  published  volume  includes  a  correction  of  fact 
made  by  Sanborn.  But  there  are  no  \/ery   significant  differences  be- 
tween the  published  text  and  passages  criticized  by  Sanborn  on  the 
galleys.  If  Van  Doren  saw  Sanborn's  criticisms,  he  stood  his  ground. 

A  few  of  Sanborn's  criticisms  involve  minor  matters  of  fact,  but 
most  take  issue  with  central  points  of  Van  Doren's  reading  of  Thoreau 
A  passage  that  especially  raised  Sanborn's  hackles  was  the  following 
lavish  portrayal  of  Thoreau  as  disappointed,  melancholy  poet: 

The  youth  who  drew  his  breath  in  pain  for  ewery   line  of 
poetry  he  tried,  did  not  outgrow  that  pain,  however 
early  he  ceased  trying  to  write  poetry;  he  wrote  ner- 
vous and  excellent  prose  largely  by  virtue  of  it.  (104) 

This  Sanborn  labels  tersely,  "Damned  nonsense,  F.B.S. "--signing  the 
criticism  to  identify  it  for  all  time  (and  possibly  for  Van  Doren), 
Neither  is  Sanborn  willing  to  see  Thoreau  relegated  to  the  status  of 
Emersonian  imitator--a  commonplace  of  nineteenth  century  discussions 
of  Thoreau  and  one  for  which  Lowell  was  chiefly  responsible. 8  in  his 
discussion  of  "sphericity,"  Thoreau' s  idea  that  the  "brave  man  is  a 
perfect  sphere  .  .  .  equally  strong  every  way, "9  Van  Doren  maintains 
that  the  doctrine  "came  from  Emerson" (57).  Sanborn  will  not  allow 


this,  calling  the  suggestion  "nonsense."  Similarly,  when  Van  Doren 
reiterates  Stevenson's  charge  that  "Thoreau  priggishly  exorcised 
humor  from  his  books," (64)  Sanborn  lashes  out,  "Don't  be  a  fool,  V.D." 

Van  Doren' s  attempt  to  classify  Thoreau' s  style  fares  no  better 
in  Sanborn's  judgment.  Declaring  it  "not  difficult  to  decide  to 
what  school  of  literary  theorists  Thoreau  belongs,"  Van  Doren  desig- 
nates him  a  "nineteenth-century  euphuist  of  the  stamp  of  Flaubert, 
Stevenson,  and  Pater"(81-82).  "Absolute  nonsense,  F.B.S."  is  the 
response  to  this  placing  of  Thoreau  in  rather  unwonted  company.  San- 
born also  disputes  Van  Doren 's  account  of  Thoreau' s  supposedly  . 
romantic  and  undisciplined  method  of  composition:  "By  1850  ...  he 
had  fallen  into  the  grasp  of  as  relentless  a  demon  of  romantic  com- 
position as  is  anywhere  to  be  seen  in  literature" (85).  Sanborn  de- 
nounces this  statement  an  "absolutely  false  and  nonsensical"  and 
responds  similarly  to  a  related  passage  in  which  Van  Doren  indicts 
both  Thoreau  and  Emerson  for  engaging  "in  a  wery   noble  and  care-free 
kind  of  intellectual  debauch" (60).  "Sheer  nonsense"  is  Sanborn's  own 
indictment  of  Van  Doren 's  utterly  fantastic  interpretation  of  Emer- 
sonian intuition:  "There  is  no  evidence  that  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
believed  in  training  or  did  train  their  intellects" (59-60). 

The  final  chapter  of  Van  Doren 's  book  attempts  to  assess  Thoreau' s 
"position"  in  the  literary  canon.  The  chapter  begins  with  a  long 
passage  marked  by  Sanborn  on  the  galleys: 

Thoreau' s  permanent,  best  qualities--his  sly  and 
edged  excellences,  his  leavening  power--come  into  fuller 
recognition  as  his  less  essential  qualities  are  sub- 
tracted and  retreat.  He  is  properly  discounted  only 
as  his  readers  grow  civilized  and  distrust  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  elementary;  he  will  come  fully  into  his  own 
when  there  is  no  one  left  who  takes  him  literally  and 
recommends  his  audacity  as  either  profound  or  ultimate. (109) 

Clearly  Sanborn  would  not  accept  this  valuing  of  Thoreau  as  a  literary 
artist  alone;  in  the  margin  he  writes,  "I  hope  Mr  V.D.  may  live  long 
enough  to  see  what  a  fool  he  is.  F.B.S."  What  is  more,  Sanborn 
vigorously  disputes  Van  Doren' s  central  reason  for  dismissing  Thoreau 's 
thought.  The  heart  of  Van  Doren' s  objection  to  Thoreau  lies  in  his 
supposed  isolation  from  the  cumulative  wisdom  of  humanity: 

Thoreau  deluded  himself,  not  because  he  was  intro- 
spective, but  because  he  was  introspective  in  a  certain 
mistaken,  fruitless  way.  His  speculations  and  experiences, 
intellectual,  moral,  aesthetic,  yielded  no  important  re- 
sults, not  because  they  were  private,  but  because  their 
privacy  was  their  sole  end  and  aim.  Plato  and  Shake- 
speare were  introspective,  and  learned  to  know  the  world 
in  private;  but  the  world  they  learned  to  know  was  large 
and  important,  the  'great  and  common  world.'  They  studied 
themselves  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  (116) 


To  Sanborn,  Van  Doren's  assumption  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race  betrayed 
an  unpardonable  arrogance:  "Truly  Mr.  V.D.  is  the  People,  and  Wisdom 
will  die  with  him.  F.B.S." 

Despite  his  statement  to  Allen  that  he  did  not  wish  to  review  Van 
Doren's  book,  Sanborn  did  notice  it  briefly  in  his  "Boston  Literary 
Letter"  of  February  1,  1917,  for  the  Springfield  Weekly  Republican. 
Again  Sanborn  emphasized  that  Van  Doren's  objections  to  Thoreau  had 
been  made  before:  "The  case  of  Van  Doren  against  Thoreau  has  long  been 
in  court."  In  Sanborn's  judgment,  Van  Doren  was  no  more  successful 
than  his  predecessors  in  "demolishing"  Thoreau:  Thoreau 's  books  con- 
tinued to  sell  and  his  life  attracted  ever  increasing  interest.  Van 
Doren  had  "read  Thoreau,  but  not  thoroughly,  not  understanding^"; 
few  of  his  decisions  were  important.  And  how  did  one  read  Thoreau 
understanding^?  On  this  point  Sanborn  was  characteristically  un- 
equivocal; the  best  guide  to  Thoreau  was  F.B.  Sanborn:  "The  men 
who  saw  Thoreau  at  work  knew  what  he  was  and  what  he  could  do:  those 
who  come  after  must  take  the  judgment  of  their  predecessors." 
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A  CHILDHOOD  RECOLLECTION  OF  THOREAU'S  "HUT" 
by  Ina  Clark 


Editor's  Preface:  This  charming  recollection  of  Concord  in  the 
1860's  was  written  by  Miss  Ina  Clark  (1859-1944)  and  was  brought  to 
our  attention  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Sanborn  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Anderson.  The 
Clark  family  goes  back  many  generations  in  Concord  history.  Ina's 
father  was  Rufus  Clark  and  her  great-uncle  John  Brooks  Clark,  the 
barefoot  farmer  Thoreau  writes  about  so  admiringly  in  his  Journal. 
Her  sister  Harriet  taught  for  many  years  in  the  Concord  schools. 
Ina,  with  her  artistic  talent  and  interest  in  nature,  was  much 
beloved  in  Concord.  She  wrote  her  recollections  probably  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  when  she  herself  was  advanced  in  years.  They  are 
obviously  drawn  with  considerable  literary  license,  being  in  part 
fact,  in  part  conflation  of  actual  events,  and  in  part  fanciful 
creation.  As  Ina's  niece,  Miss  Gladys  Clark,  informs  us,  "Ina 
liked  to  tell  a  good  story."  Ina  probably  never  witnessed  the 
removal  of  Thoreau's  Walden  hut  as  she  recounts  it  here.  The  hut 
in  fact  had  been  moved  to  the  Brooks  Clark  farm  on  the  edge  of  the 
Estabrook  Woods  in  1849,  a  decade  before  Ina  was  born.  Her  Uncle 
James  acquired  it  because  he  "believed  himself  a  second  Thoreau, 
and  imagined  that  living  in  the  poet-naturalist's  hut  would  bring 
him  inspiration"  (Edwin  Bacon,  Walks  and  Rides  in  the  Country  Round 
Boston  Boston,  1897  ,  p.  206).  James  is  doubtless  "the  young  man" 
in  Ina's  recollection  "who  lives  in  the  family  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  has  the  idea  that  if  he  could  have  Thoreau's  hut  he  might 
be  like  him."  But  Uncle  James  died  in  1854,  five  years  before  Ina 
was  bornl  The  CI  arks  maintained  the  Walden  hut  as  a  memorial  to 
James  and  to  Thoreau  who  died  in  1862.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  house  was  ever  moved  from  the  site  James  selected  for  it.  It 
was  dismantled  in  1868,  after  another  family,  the  Daniel  Sullivans, 
acquired  the  Brooks  Clark  farm.  Still,  some  of  the  people  and 
events  mentioned  in  this  paper  may  be  easily  recognized:  for  exam- 
ple, Aunt  Sukey  and  George  Melvin,  Darby  Ferguson,  and  Alfred  Hosmer, 
The  circus  Ina  attended  was  probably  the  one  that  visited  Concord  in 
1867,  with  one  hundred  horses,  forty  performers,  and  a  lion  riding 
on  a  chariot.  We  print  this  recollection  for  its  several  confirmed 
facts  and  for  its  period  charm.  And  besides,  Ina  could  tell  a  good 
story! 


When  I  saw  the  title  of  a  story  written  by  Eleanor  Hallowell 
Abbott  telling  about,  "Being  Little  in  Cambridge  When  Everyone  Else 
Was  Big,"  I  was  reminded  of  my  own  early  years  while  I  lived  on  a 
farm  on  Estabrook  Road  in  Concord. 

My  sister  and  brother  were  well  up  in  the  'teen-age  and  my_ 
activities  were  looked  upon  as  somewhat  immature.--  We  know  that 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  past  finding  out,  yet,  one  of  these  ways 
located  me  at  the  foot  of  the  family  table.  But  that  special  way 
made  no  difference  to  me,  as  the  long  summer  vacation  on  a  farm  sup- 
plied many  ways  to  find  amusement. 

I  remember  I  had  a  pet  rooster  and  how  he  did  like  to  peck  grain 
out  of  a  large  bowl  which  I  held  in  my  lap.  Stupor  always  followed 
such  intemperance  and  I  could  coax  him  to  lay  his  head  on  a  chopping 
block  and  explain  what  he  might  expect  on  some  Saturday  morning,  in 
order  to  supply  the  Sunday  dinner,  as  such  an  over-indulgence  would 
make  him  a  plump  victim,  or,  he  might  be  selected,  on  account  of  his 
extreme  dignity,  to  serve  as  a  model  to  grace  a  weather-vane  on  a 
nearby  church  steeple. 

I  had  a  pet  calf  but  he  soon  tired  of  being  taught  to  offer  his 
fore  leg  to  shake  hands.  One  day,  during  his  lesson,  he  suddenly 
turned  and  offered  a  hind  leg  with  a  high  kick  which  caught  in  the 
neck  of  my  dress  and  tore  it  from  top  to  bottom,  thus  early  setting 
a  design  for  a  fashion  much  in  vogue  to-day. 

We  can  find  in  the  17th  verse  of  the  33rd  Psalm  that  "an  horse 
is  a  vain  thing  for  safety,"  but  I  could  safely  depend  upon  the  com- 
panionship of  a  handsome  and  docile  strawberry  roan  farm  horse,  which 
had  become  more  ornamental  than  useful;  and  was  seldom  harnessed. 
He  was  always  called  "Old  Pony."  When  I  wanted  to  harness  him  I 
stood  on  a  milking  stool  in  his  box  stall  and  I  could  easily  "tackle 
him  up"  as  Doctor  Josiah  Bartlett  used  the  phrase,  when  he  called  his 
son  Edward  ("Ned")  to  help  him  off  to  visit  a  patient  in  the  early 
hours  of  a  winter  morning. 

When  my  playmate  was  harnessed  we  drove  about  the  farm  in  a 
squeaky  old  chaise,  which  had  a  wide,  deep  seat,  and  I,  at  the  ten- 
der age  of  less  than  seven  years,  must  have  somewhat  resembled  a 
pair  of  tongs,  with  my  long  legs  outstretched.   I  made  it  a  rule  to 
drive  with  one  wheel  over  a  certain  good-sized  rock  just  for  an 
adventure  and  to  give  "Old  Pony"  a  sudden  jerk  as  well  as  the  chaise 
including  the  driver.  On  those  joy  rides  we  inspected  the  various 
crops  and  gave  advice  as  to  the  proper  cultivation  which  the  workmen 
accepted  with  good  nature  and  surprising  grace. 

One  morning,  I  was  missing  for  I  planned  to  take  a  horseback 
ride  by  going  down  the  Barnes  Hill  Road  over  to  "the  plains" 
which  was  a  portion  of  Lowell  Road  between  Hildreth's  Corner  and 
"up  the  lane".  I  never  knew  when  that  location  was  named.  My 
object  was  to  call  upon  a  few  of  the  neighbors  and  especially  on 
"Aunt  Sukey"  Melvin  thus  called  by  everyone.   I  thought  she  might 
be  lonely  as  her  nephew  George  Melvin,  the  trapper  and  hunter  had 
so  recently  been  drowned.  Well  do  I  remember  that  tragic  event. 
This  George  Melvin' s  name  is  often  mentioned  in  Thoreau's  Journals. 

In  my  absence  the  household  began  to  search  for  me,  even  looked 
into  an  old  well  and  called  and  called;  but  no  response.   In  the 
midst  of  their  anxiety  I  rode  into  the  driveway.  My  Mother  said, 


"Where  have  you  been?"  "Oh,  just  over  to  see  'the  plain  folks'"  as 
a  rather  eccentric  woman  so  named  the  neighborhood.  Then  and  there, 
I  informed  my  Mother,  that  on  to-morrow  morning  I  intended  to  ride 
up  to  the  old  lime-kiln,  as  when  on  horseback  one  can  turn  round 
safely.--  While  on  my  ride,  before  I  turned  down  the  Barnes  Hill 
Road  I  met  Darby  Ferguson,  a  most  kindly  and  much  liked  neighbor. 
He  touched  his  cap  as  we  met  and  I  sat  a  little  straighter  after 
that  recognition.  This  Darby  Ferguson  I  think  must  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  Irishmen  to  come  to  Concord,  and  was  always  highly 
respected.  Later  in  my  life  I  enjoyed  meeting  him  as  he  had  such  a 
keen  sense  of  wit. 

One  day,  much  to  my  joy  and  surprise  it  was  announced  that  we 
were  going  to  a  circus.  It  had  just  arrived  in  town  and  tents  were 
going  up  on  the  Old  Cattle  Show  grounds.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
we  planned  to  go,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  up  early. 
Shined  my  shoes,  saw  that  my  hair  ribbons  and  Sunday  best  were  in 
fine  trim,  for  it  was  as  exciting  as  preparing  to  attend  a  neighbor- 
hood picnic.  Little  did  I  realize  the  effect  a  dusty  and  crowded 
circus  would  have  on  one's  personal  appearance  as  my  shiny  shoes  and 
much  rumpled  apparel  showed. 

The  trained  and  beautiful  horses  with  their  fairy-like  riders 
held  my  attention  above  any  other  performance.  But  I  did  not  forget 
my  "Old  Pony"  at  home,  always  so  majestic  to  me. 

On  the  following  day  with  the  memory  of  the  circus  still  fresh, 
I  lead  my  play-mate  under  a  large  ash  tree  where  I  had  a  swing.  I 
located  my  faithful  friend  at  a  safe  distance  for  me  to  swing  up  onto 
his  back.  I  found  a  good  sized  kitchen  apron  in  many  bright  colors 
and  tied  it  round  my  waist  to  represent  the  airy  and  billowing  cos- 
tumes of  the  circus  riders.  To  avoid  a  possible  mis-step  on  my  new 
venture  I  stuck  some  pieces  of  gum  on  the  bottoms  of  my  shoes  and 
began  my  swing  exercises  and  well  aimed  leap.  After  a  few  "trials 
and  errors"  I  finally  landed  safely  on  the  back  of  my  patient  and 
dozing  play-mate.  Suddenly  he  arched  his  neck  and  with  pointed  ears 
turned  his  head  and  looked  down  theroad  and  gave  a  sign  of  alarm,  a 
short,  swift  nasal  blow-out  which  shook  his  whole  body.  I  said, 
"What's  up?"  Then  I  saw  what  looked  like  a  wild  animal  cage  and  I 
thought  perhaps  the  circus  is  on  its  way  to  Carlisle.  As  the  object 
drew  nearer  I  heard  a  great  rumbling  and  hollow  sound  and  I  could 
look  into  it  through  an  open  window  but  the  door  was  closed.  I  slid 
off  "Old  Pony's"  back  and  ran  to  tell  my  Mother  that  we  were  going 
to  have  some  new  neighbors  as  their  house  was  on  its  way  up  the  hill 
and  drawn  by  our  own  oxen.  She  looked  out  and  said,  "Oh,  that  is 
Thoreau's  hut.  The  young  man  who  lives  in  the  family  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  has  the  idea  that  if  he  could  have  Thoreau's  hut  he  might 
be  like  him,--  live  alone  and  walk  in  the  woods  and  write  out  what 
he  saw  and  become  a  second  Thoreau."  I  said,  "What  has  become  of 
the  first  Thoreau?  Couldn't  he  build  another  and  better  hut  for 
himself?"  Mother  said,  "Thoreau  no  longer  lives  in  this  world  and 
does  not  need  a  better  hut  now. "  "Why,  Mother,  you  talk  as  the  minis- 
ter did  at  Mr.  Hunt's  funeral.   I  remember  he  said,  'Our  good  and 
valued  friend  has  lived  a  long  and  useful  life  here  among  us.  But 
now  he  dwells  in  a  house  of  many  mansions.'   I  don't  remember  what 
else  he  said  as  I  kept  wondering  if  that  house  was  somewhere  in  Con- 
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cord  to  have  room  enough  for  many  mansions.  Must  be  a_  bi£  one.  But 
I  guess  they  may  be  just  huts." 

This  young  man  who  wanted  to  be  a  second  Thoreau  was  in  poor 
health  and  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  solitude  he  anticipated  or  the 
reputation  he  hoped  to  achieve.  With  the  passing  of  this  young  man 
the  family  moved  away,  and  my  uncle,  who  lived  with  us  acquired 
through  purchase,  the  farm  where  Thoreau' s  hut  was  located  and  that 
gave  me  the  freedom  to  use  it  as  a  play  house  on  rainy  days.  After 
a  while  my  uncle  sold  the  farm  and  the  new  owner  wanted  to  enlarge 
or  repair  a  small  shed  and  selected  the  needed  parts  from  the  Thoreau 
"hut"  which  included  the  much  wanted  and  fine  door.  My  uncle  retain- 
ed one  of  the  small  beams  just  for  its  association;  and  Mr.  Alfred 
W.  Hosmer  asked  for  a  portion  to  make  a  frame  for  a  picture  of 
Thoreau,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  door  of  the  "hut" 
is  still  hanging  on  its  own  hinges  on  the  premises  of  Capt.  Raymond 
Emerson  on  Estabrook  Road  in  Concord. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  HOUND,  BAY  HORSE,  AND  TURTLE  DOVE 
by  Robert  Marquis 


I  long  ago  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse,  and  a  turtle- 
dove, and  am  still  on  their  trail.  Many  are  the  travellers 
I  have  spoken  concerning  them,  describing  their  tracks  and 
what  calls  they  answered  to.  I  have  met  one  or  two  who 
had  heard  the  hound,  and  the  tramp  of  the  horse,  and  even 
seen  the  dove  disappear  behind  a  cloud,  and  they  seemed  as 
anxious  to  recover  them  as  if  they  had  lost  them  themselves. 

Having  always  read  the  "Hound,  Bay  Horse,  and  Turtle  Dove,  pass- 
age in  Walden  with  Wordsworth's  "Intimations  of  Immortality"  Ode  in 
mind,  I  was  intrigued  on  a  recent  reading  of  Canby's  Thoreau  to  find 
that  he  was  of  a  similar  view  on  this  point.  Canby  writes  (pp.  294- 
295)  of  Thoreau 's  unending  search  for  spiritual  reality  and  the 
recovery  of  his  lost  "intimations  of  immortality." 

To  fully  appreciate  the  parallel  one  should,  I  think,  consider  as 
a  whole  the  five  paragraphs  of  Walden  beginning  "If  I  should  attempt 
to  tell  how  I  have  desired  to  spend  my  life  in  years  past  .  .  .",  i.e., 
not  only  the  paragraph  containing  the  allusion  but  the  two  paragraphs 
before  and  the  two  after  it.  One  can  then  pick  out  passages  imbued 
with  the  same  sense  of  eternity,  both  past  and  future,  as  that  of  Words- 
worth's Ode;  for  example,  the  whole  of  paragraph  two,  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  four,  the  last  half-sentence  of  paragraph  five 
(commencing  "or  waiting  at  evening"),  and,  of  course,  paragraph  three 
itself.  What  I  detect  here  is  a  sense,  as  I  say,  of  eternity  both 
past  and  future,  allied  with  a  sense  of  having  somehow  "come  from 
the  stars"  and  in  doing  so  Tost  the  memory  of  one's  eternal  past, 
apart--and  this  is  important—from  "intimations"  hazy  and  ill-defined, 
of  that  memory.  As  Wordsworth  puts  it  on  his  side: 
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There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove  and  stream, 

The  earth,  and  every   common  sight, 

To  me  did  seem 

Apparelled  in  celestial   light, 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 

It  is  not  now,  as  it  hath  been  of  yore;-- 

Turn  whereso'er  I  may, 

By  night  or  day, 

The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more 


And: 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 

The  Soul   that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar: 

Not  in  entire  forgetful ness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home: 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 

If  one  was  in  any  doubt  as  to  Thoreau's  sense  of  (eternal?)  pre- 
existence  one  has  only  to  turn  to  such  other  passages  in  Walden,  as, 
for  example,  that  in  the  last  paragraph  of  "The  Pond  in  Winter,"  where 
Thoreau  speaks  of  referring  the  philosophy  of  the  Bhagyat  Geeta  "to 
a  previous  state  of  existence,  so  remote  is  its  sublimity  from  our 
conception";  and  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  Walden,  along  with 
the  parable  of  the  bug,  there  is  this  crystal -clear  statement:  "The 
life  in  us  is  like  the  water  in  the  river.  It  may  rise  this  year 
higher  than  man  has  ever  known  it  and  flood  the  parched  uplands; 
even  this  may  be  the  eventful  year  which  will  drown  out  all  our 
muskrats.  It  was  not  always  dry  land  where  we  dwell.  I  see  far 
inland  [of  himself,  that  is]  the  banks  which  the  stream  anciently 
washed,  before  science  began  to  record  its  freshets." 

Thus,  it  is  more  than  just  Thoreau's  "lost  youth"  that  he  seeks. 
"I  long  ago  lost"--not  simply  "I  have  lost"--indicates  that.  The 
Hound  "slipped  the  leash"  long  ago  and  now  Thoreau  is  only  on  the 
Hound's  trail.  Everything  is  at  one  remove. 

So,  the  Hound,  Bay  Horse,  and  Turtle  Dove  stand  as  symbols  for 
the  "lost  intimations."  Further,  I  believe  Thoreau,  with  his 
acknowledged  interest  in  astronomy,  looks  as  Wordsworth  does  to 
the  heavens  from  which  he  has  come  "trailing  clouds  of  glory." 
Following  that  line,  the  Hound,  I  venture  to  suggest,  must  be 
Sirius,  the  Dog  Star,  the  Bay  Horse  the  constellation  Pegasus,  and 
the  Turtle  Dove  the  constellation  of  Columba  or  Noah's  Dove.   It 
is  thus  but  a  step  from  astronomy  to  mythology:  "I  do  not  know  where 
to  find  in  any  literature,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  any  adequate 
account  of  that  Nature  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Mythology  comes 
nearest  to  it  of  any"  (Thoreau's  Journal,  February  9,  1851). 

Sirius  features  frequently  in  various  mythologies,  being  the 
brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  but  the  myth  I  think  Thoreau  had  in 
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mind  was  that  concerning  the  Hound  of  Indra.      Indra,  the  god  most 
frequently  featured  in  the  Rig  Veda   (and  of  course  alluded  to  by 
Thoreau  elsewhere  in  Walden) ,  was  the  god  of  the  middle  air  between 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  his  hound  the  seeker,   the  hunter,   Sarama 
(literally  "the  fleet  one").      Indra  sent  Sarama  as  a  messenger  across 
the  Rasa   (the   Indian  equivalent  of  the  Styx,  where  "Reality"   lies) 
to  search  for  the  lost  cows  of  Indra,  which  were  taken  by  the  demons, 
the  Panis.     Sarama  eventually  found  them,   returned  to  Indra,  and 
lead  him  back  across  the  Rasa,   Indra  following  the  path  of  Samara's 
footsteps. 

Pegasus  is  easy  and  obvious  enough--Belerephon  "lost"  his  mount 
in  his  attempt  to  join  the  gods  on  Mount  Olympus,   falling  back  to 
earth  blind  and  lame,  while  Pegasus  went  on  to  dwell   among  the  stars. 

So  too  is  Noah's  Dove.     Noah  "lost"   the  dove  when   it  flew  from 
the  Ark  the  third  time  and  flew  .    .    .  where?     (If  any  firmer  evidence 
were  required  that  Thoreau  has  the  heavenly  bodies  in  mind  one  has 
only  to  note  the  fact  that  this  constellation  is  only  ever  visible  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  for  a  brief  time  in  winter,  and  then  relate 
this  to  "and  even  seen  the  dove  disappear  behind  a  cloud."     One 
could  also  add  that  actual   doves  do  not  fly  high  enough  to  go  behind 
clouds! ) 

Thus,  we  have  three  mythological   searches  after  "Reality,"  one 
from  the  Rig  Veda,  one  from  Classical   Greece,  and  one  from  the  Bible-- 
the  three  legs  of  Thoreau' s  stool. 

"Reality"   is  a  vague  and  in  many  ways  unsatisfactory  word,  but 
I  have  felt  obliged  to  use  it  for  lack  of  a  better  to  describe  what 
is  after  all   unknown.     In  the  first  draft  of  Wal den  the  passage  reads: 
"I  long  ago  lost  a  hound— and  a  turtle  dove  and  a  bay  horse";  in 
other  words,  emphasis  is  put  on  the  Hound.   Sarama  was  indeed  in  pur- 
suit of  "Reality,"   for  how  else  can  we  describe  what  lies  beyond  the 
Rasa  (Styx).     Does  Sarama,  the  hound,  therefore,  alone  of  the  three, 
represent  the  search  after  the  "Great  Unknown,"   "The  Ultimate  Reality,1 
whereas  the  Bay  Horse  and  Turtle  Dove  represent  "sub-divisions"  of 
that  search,  more  particularised  yearnings  of  the  human  spirit  in 
the  form  of  poetry  (Pegasus  is  the  "steed  of  poets")  and  love  (the 
Turtle  Dove's  marital   devotion  is  proverbial)? 

Having  said  all   this,  the  "intimations"  are  still   hazy  and 
must  ever  remain  so.     No  one  can  have  known  this  more  than  Thoreau 
himself--he  probably  even  intended  that  his  symbols  should  act 
merely  as  a  "prompts"   for  us,  his  readers,  to  generate  our  own 
thoughts. 
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A  CHECK  LIST  OF  WORDPLAYS  IN  THOREAU'S  WEEK 
by  Ted  Billy 


Behind  every   pun  lies  a  promiscuous  intellect.  The  literary 
artist  who  plays  with  language  stands  in  open  defiance  to  the 
strictures  of  literalism.  This  is  the  case  with  Thoreau's  prose, 
which  undermines  venerable  American  institutions  as  it  explodes 
meaning  on  the  linguistic  level.  Many  factors  contributed  to 
Thoreau's  experimentation  with  language:  his  philological  interests, 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  his  concern  with 
etymologies  as  a  way  of  revitalizing  root  meanings  in  order  to  make 
truly  radical  statements.  Often,  his  linguistic  innovations  baffle 
the  contemporary  reader,  but  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  strange 
wordplays  in  Poe  and  Melville.  Although  Thoreau's  language  strategy 
often  seems  whimsical,  it  is  not  unduly  capricious.  Perhaps  Thoreau 
acquired  a  taste  for  humorous  detachment  from  his  reading  of  Oriental 
literature,  which  frequently  exploits  puns  to  transmute  the  conven- 
tional denotations  of  words.  In  any  case,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers  displays  Thoreau's  punchant  at  its  most  extra-vagant. 
A  Week  reveals  the  verbal  wit  in  Walden  (which  has  been  the  subject  of 
previous  check  lists) J  The  bountiful  wordplays  in  Thoreau's  Week 
show  his  efforts  to  establish  the  metamorphic  character  of  language. 

1.  "I  have  read  that  a  descent  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  a 
mile  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  flow.  Our  river  has,  probably,  very 
near  the  smallest  allowance.  The  story  is  current,  at  any  rate,  ..." 
--pp.  7-8.2 

2.  "The  sluggish  artery  of  the  Concord  meadows  steals  thus  un- 
observed through  the  town,  without  a  murmur  or  a  pulse-beat,  ..." 
--pp.  9-10  (pun  on  heart  murmur;  first  medical  usage:  1833,  OED). 

3.  "The  heavens  are  not  yet  drained  over  their  sources,  but  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  still  send  their  annual  tri bute  to  the  Pasha 
without  fail,  .  .  ."--p.  10  (pun  on  tributary). 

4.  "I  had  often  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Concord,  watching  the 
lapse  of  the  current,  an  emblem  of  all  progress,  following  the  same  law 
with  the  system,  with  time,  and  all  that  is  made.  .  .  ."--p.  11  (pun 

on  the  present  moment). 

5.  "...  we  seemed  to  be  embarked  on  the  placid  current  of  our 
dreams,  floating  from  past  to  future  as  silently  as  one  awakes  to  fresh 
morning  or  evening  thoughts. "--p.  17  (pun  on  "current"  as  the  flow  of 
time). 

6.  "...  turning  short  to  the  north,  we  bade  adieu  to  their 
familiar  outlines,  and  addressed  ourselves  to  new  scenes  and  adventures, 
we  trusted  to  fare  well  under  any  circumstances. "--p.  20. 

7.  "...  by  one  bait  or  another,  Nature  allures  inhabitants  into 
all  her  recesses. "--p. 21  (pun  on  fishing  lures). 

8.  9.  "Some  men  are  judges,  these  August  days,  sitting  on  benches, 
even  till  the  court  rises;  they  sit  judging  there  honorably,  between 
the  seasons  and  between  meals,  .  .  ."--p. 21  (puns  on  "honor"  and 
"August":  honored). 
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10.  "The  fisherman,  meanwhile,  stands  in  three  feet  of  water,  .  .  . 
leading  his  life  many  rods  from  the  dry  land,  within  a  pole's  length 

of  where  the  larger  fishes  swim."--p.21  (pun  on  fishing  rod) . 

11.  "His  honor  made  a  great  discovery  in  bailments. "--p.  22  (pun 
on  bailing  out  a  boat;  first  usage:  1622,  DAE). 

12.  "...  he  soon  after  died,  and  migrated  to  new  Tyne  streams." 
—p.  22  (pun  on  the  transmigration  of  souls). 

13.  "I  have  heard  of  mackerel  visiting  the  copper  banks  at  a 
particular  season;  this  fish,  perchance,  has  its  habitat  in  the 
Coppermine  River. "--p. 28. 

14.  "It  is  a  gold  or  silver  bit  that  passes  current  in  the 
river.  .  .  ."--p.  28  (pun  on  flow  and  metal  currency). 

15.  16,  17.  "The  horned  pout  (Pimelodus  nebulosus),  sometimes 
called  Minister,  from  the  peculiar  squeaking  noise  it  makes  when  drawn 
out  of  the  water,  is  a  dull  and  blundering  fellow,  and,  like  the  eel, 
vespertinal  in  his  habits  and  fond  of  the  mud.   ,  .  .  They  are  taken 
at  night  with  a  mass  of  worms  strung  on  a  thread.  .  .  ."--pp.  29-30 
(puns  on  religious~vespers,  habits,  and  Mass). 

18.  "It  purports  to  be  a  Fisherman's  Account  Current,  .  .  ."--p.  33 

19.  ".  .  .  rum  and  sugar,  sugar  and  rum  .  .  .  Rather  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  fluid  elements;  but  such  is  the  fisherman's  nature." 
—pp.  33-4. 

20.  "I  can  faintly  remember  to  have  seen  this  same  fisher  in  my 
earliest  youth,  still  as  near  the  river  as  he  could  get,  with  uncer- 
tain, undulatory  step.  .  .  ."--p.  34. 

21.  "The  farmers  stand  with  scythes  whet,  waiting  the  subsiding 

of  the  waters,  by  gravitation,  by  evaporation,  or  otherwise.  .  .  ."--pp. 
36-7  (pun  on  wet). 

22.  ".  .  .  the  dam  proprietors. "--p. 37  (pun  on  the  damn  exploiters 
of  water). 

23.  ".  .  .  as  we  had  drank  in  the  fluvial  prospect  all  day,  so 
now  we  took  a  draft  of  the  water  with  our  evening  meal  to  propitiate 
the  river  gods,  and  whet  our  vision  for  the  sights  it  was  to  behold." 
--p.  38  (pun  on  wet). 

24.  "All  these  sounds,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  baying  of  dogs, 
and  the  hum  of  insects  at  noon,  are  the  evidence  of  nature's  health  or 
sound  state. "--p.  40  (Thoreau's  italics;  pun  on  nature's  soundness). 

25.  26.  ".  .  .  shoals  of  golden  and  silver  minnows  rose  to  the  sur- 
face to  behold  the  heavens,  and  then  sheared  off  into  more  sombre 
aisles;  ...  a  young  band  of  brethren  and  sisters  trying  their  new 
fins.  .  .  ."--pp.  48-9  (puns  on  the  aisles  of  a  church  and  a  religious 
address). 

27,  28.  "Yonder  in  Carlisle  the  building  of  the  temple  was  many 
wearisome  years  delayed,  not  that  there  was  wanting  of  Shittim  wood, 
or  the  gold  of  Ophir,  but  a  site  therefor  convenient  to  all  the  wor- 
shippers; whether  on  'Buttrick's  plain,'  or  rather  on  'Poplar  Hill.'" 
--p.  51  (puns  on  excremental  proper  names). 

29.  "What  have  I  to  do  with  plows?  I  cut  another  furrcw  than 
you  see."  p.  54  (pun  on  writing  as  cultivating  the  mind). 

30.  "There  may  be  an  excess  of  cultivation  as  well  as  of  anything 
else,  until  civilization  becomes  pathetic.  A  highly  cultivated  man, --all 
whose  bones  can  be  bentl"— p.  55. 
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31.  "It  is  so  much  water  which  the  river  lets  for  the  advantage 
of  commerce. "--p.  62  (Thoreau's  italics;  pun  on  rivulet,  water-loaning). 

32.  "...  the  people  coming  out  of  church  paused  to  look  at 
us  from  above.  .  .  .  but  we  were  the  truest  observers  of  this  sunny 
day. "--pp.  63-4  (pun  on  Sunday:  the  title  of  the  chapter). 

33.  "Society  has  relaxed  a  little  from  its  strictness,  one  would 
say,  but  I  presume  that  there  is  not  less  religion  then  formerly. 

If  the  ligature  is  found  to  be  loosened  in  one  part,  it  is  only  drawn 
the  tighter  in  another. "--p.  64  (Thoreau's  italics;  pun  on  the  Latin 
1 i go :  to  bind). 

34.  "In  my  Pantheon,  Pan  still  reigns  in  his  pristine 
glory.  .  .  ."--p.  65. 

35.  "The  Apostles,  though  they  were  fishers  too,  were  of  the 
solemn  race  of  sea-fishers,  .  .  ."--p.  75  (pun  on  fishers  of  the  soul). 

36.  "The  church  is  a  sort  of  hospital  for  men's  souls,  and  as 
full  of  quackery  as  the  hospital  for  their  bodies. "--pp.  77-8  (a  play 
on  doctors  of  divinity). 

37.  "In  most  men's  religion,  the  ligature  which  should  be  its 
umbilical  cord  connecting  them  with  divinity  is  rather  like  that  thread 
which  the  accomplices  of  Cylon  held  in  their  hands  when  they  went 
abroad  from  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  other  end  being  attached  to 

the  statue  of  the  goddess. "--p.  79. 

38.  "There  is  no  danger  now  that  the  sun  will  steal  it  back  to 
heaven  again  before  it  reach  the  sea,  for  it  has  a  warrant  even  to 
recover  its  own  dews  into  its  bosom  again  with  interest  at  every 
eve. "--pp.  86-7  (pun  on  dues). 

39.  "Scholars  are  wont  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
learning. "--p.  98  (pun  on  a  mess  of  fish,  which  travel  in  schools). 

40.  "Instead  of  cultivating  the  earth  for  wheat  and  potatoes, 
they  cultivate  literature,  and  fill  a  place  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters."—  p.  100. 

41.  "Let  epic  trade-winds  blow,  and  cease  this  waltz  of  in- 
spirations."--p.  104  (a  play  on  artificial  inspiration,  from  spiro: 
"to  breathe"). 

42.  "As  for  the  graces  of  expression,  a  great  thought  is  never 
found  in  a  mean  dress.  .  .  .  The  world,  which  the  Greeks  called  Beauty, 
has  been  made  such  by  being  gradually  divested  of  every   ornament 
which  was  not  fitted  to  endure. "--p.  109  (pun  on  divesting,  literally: 
undressing). 

43.  "Homeliness  is  almost  as  great  as  merit  in  a  book  as  in 
a  house.  .  .  ."--p.  Ill . 

44.  "Vespers  had  already  rung  in  many  a  dim  and  watery  chapel 
down  below.  .  .  .  The  vespertinal  pout  had  already  begun  to  flit  on 
leathern  fin,  .  .  ."--p.  118. 

45.  "The  river  sucking  and  eddying  away  all  night  down  toward 
the  marts  and  the  seaboard,  a  great  wash  and  freshet,  and  no  small 
enterprise  to  reflect  on. "--p.  119  (a  play  on  thought  and  watery 
reflection) . 

46.  "Davis  had  a  ball  lodged  in  his  body,  and  his  right  hand 
shot  off;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  been  less  damaged  than 
his  companions. "--p.  125  (pun  on  wholeness). 
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47.  "When  two  neighbors  begin  to  eat  corn  bread,  who  before  ate 
wheat,  then  the  gods  smile  from  ear  to  ear.  .  .  ."--p.  131. 

48.  "All  mortals  are  convicted  by  its  [the  New  Testament's] 
conscience."--  p.  142  (pun  on  "passing  sentence  on"  and  "under  the 
conviction  of"). 

49.  "It  [the  Laws  of  Menu]  seems  to  have  been  uttered  from  some 
eastern  summit,  with  a  sober  morning  prescience  in  the  dawn  of  time, 
and  you  cannot  read  a  sentence  without  being  elevated  .  .  ."--p.  155 
(pun  on  "elevated"  thoughts). 

50.  "Most  books  belong  to  the  house  and  street  only,  and  in 
the  fields  their  leaves  feel  very  thin. "--p.  156  (pun  on  pages  and 
organic  leaves) . 

51.  "...  the  past  cannot  be  presented.  .  .  ."--p.  162 
(Thoreau's  italics) . 

52.  "Look  up  at  the  tree-tops,  and  see  how  finely  Nature 
finishes  off  her  work  there. "--p.  167  (pun  on  Latin  finis,  "an 
InH  or  limit") . 

53.  "Here  lies  an  honest  man, 

Rear-Admiral  Van. 


Faith,  then  ye  have 

Two  in  one  grave, 

For  in  his  favor, 

Here  too  lies  the  engraver. "--p.  178 

54.  "It  seemed  as  if  he  must  be  the  most  singular  and  heavenly- 
minded  man  whose  dwelling  stood  highest  up  the  valley. "--p.  T9l 

(pun  on  elevation) . 

55.  "I  am  not  alone  if  I  stand  by  myself. "--p.  193  (pun  on  by 
my_  self) . 

56.  "The  advertisements  and  the  prices  current  were  more 
closely  allied  to  nature,  and  were  respectable  in  some  measure  as 
tide  and  meteorological  tables  are,  .  .  ."--  p.  195  (pun  on  "current" 
as  tidal  flow) . 

57.  "It  seemed  a  divine  invention,  by  which  not  mere  shining 
coin,  but  shining  and  current  thoughts  could  be  brought  up  and  left 
there. "--p.  196  (pun  on  metal  currency) . 

58.  "My  only  companions  were  the  mice,  which  came  to  pick  up 
the  crumbs  that  had  been  left  on  those  scraps  of  [news]  paper;  still, 
as  everywhere,  pensioners  on  man,  and  not  unwisely  improving  this 
elevated  tract  for  their  habitation. "--p.  196  (pun  on  "tract  as  land 
and  document) . 

59.  "The  truth  is,  there  is  money  buried  everywhere,  and  you 
only  have  to  go  to  work  to  find  it. "--p.  208  (pun  on  "get  busy"  and 
"get  a  job") . 

60.  "Plum  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  to  whose  forma- 
tion, perhaps,  these  very   banks  have  sent  their  contribution,  is  a 
similar  desert  of  drifting  sand,  .  .  ."--p.  210  (pun  on  tributary  and 
a  contribution  by  a  sand  bank) . 

61.  "He  inquired,  .  .  .  if  we  had  killed  anything,  and  we 
shouted  after  him  that  we  had  shot  a  buoy,  .  .  ."--  pp.  211-2  (Thoreau's 
italics) . 
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62.  "...  what  is  a  foreign  country  to  those  who  have  science? 
--p.  214  (a  play  on  science  as  knowledge,  from  the  Latin  scitr:  "to 
know") . 

63.  "Such  is  commerce,  which  shakes  the  cocoanut  and  bread- 
fruit tree  in  the  remotest  isle,  and  sooner  or  later  dawns  on  the 
duskiest  and  most  simple-minded  savage. "--p.  224. 

64.  "When  out  of  history  the  truth  shall  be  extracted,  it  will 
have  shed  its  dates  like  withered  leaves. "--p.  231  (pun  on  organic 
and  calendar  dates) . 

65.  "The  sparrow  seems  always  chipper,  never  infirm. "--p.  236 
(Thoreau's  italics;  pun  on  sound  health  and  chipping  sparrow). 

66.  "That  highway  down  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  Horace  and 
Juvenal  is  more  attractive  than  the  Appian.  Reading  the  classics  .  . 
is  like  walking  amid  the  stars  and  constellations,  a  high  and  by  way 
serene  to  travel. "--p.  239  (pun  on  classics  as  lofty  intellectual 
thoroughfare) . 

67.  "...  we  made  our  bed  on  the  mainland  opposite,  on  the 
west  bank,  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  in  a  retired  place.  .  .  ."--p.  253 

68.  "We  learned  that  Bedford  was  not  so  famous  for  hops  as 
formerly,  since  the  price  is  fluctuating.  .  .  ."—p.  252  (pun  on 
hopping) . 

69.  "I  have  sometimes  ventured  as  far  as  my  Snug  Harbor. "--p. 
253. 

70.  "But  as  the  setting  suii  continually  brought  more  and  more 
to  light,  still  farther  in  the  horizon.  .  .  ."--p.  254  (pun  on 
bringing  to  light) . 

71 .  """For  the  outward  gilding,  the  age  is  golden  enough. "--p. 256 

72.  "There  is  need  of  a  physician  who  shall  minister  to  both 
soul  and  body  at  once,  that  is,  to  man.  Now  he  falls  between  two 
stools. "--p.  273  (a  play  on  doctors  and  preachers  as  excrement). 

73.  "All  things  are  as  I  am.  Where  is  the  House  of  Change?"--p, 
310  (pun  on  house  of  exchange). 

74.  75.  "...  the  whole  flock  [of  sheep]  stood  stock-still, 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  mystery  in  their  sheepish  brains. "--p.  318 
(puns  on  livestock  and  timid). 

76.  "Why  should  he  betake  himself  to  a  subterranean  crypt,  as 
if  it  were  the  only  holy  ground  in  all  the  world  which  he  had  left 
unprofaned/"--p.  330. 

77.  "He  [Goethe]  was  even  too  well-bred  to  be  thoroughly 
bred. "--p.  349  (Thoreau's  italics;  pun  on  breeding) . 

78.  "...  our  thoughts  f 1  owed  and  circulated,  and  this  portion 
of  time  was  but  the  current  hour. "--p.  353  ("current"  as  flow  ancl 
present  moment) . 

79.  "The  wind,  rustling  the  oaks  and  hazels,  impressed  us  like 
a  wakeful  and  inconsiderate  person  up  at  midnight,  moving  about,  and 
putting  things  to  rights,  occasionally  stirring  up  whole  drawers 
full  of  leaves  at  a  puff. "--p.  355. 

80.  81.  "The  low  of  cattle  in  the  streets  sounds  like  a  hoarse 
symphony  or  running  bass  to  the  rustling  of  the  leaves. "--p.  35% 
(puns  on  horse  ancTbass) . 

82.  " .  .  .  we  felt  each  palpitation  in  the  veins  of  our  steed, 
and  each  impulse  of  the  wings  which  drew  us  above. "--p.  361  (refers 
to  the  sail)T 
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83.  ".  .  .we  sailed  fleetly  before  the  wind.  .  .  ."--p.  371. 

84.  "...  my  orient  estate. "--p.  373  (Thoreau's  Oriental  dis- 
position). 

85.  "Behind  ewe.ry   busy-ness  there  should  be  a  level  of  un- 
disturbed serenity  and  industry.  .  .  ."--p.  385. 

86.  Thoreau  quotes  an  explorer  reporting  an  expedition  across 
an  icy  landscape:  "'having  ground  [ground!  where  did  they  get 
ground?]  to  believe  that  .  .  .'"—p.  390  (Thoreau's  brackets). 

87.  "Formerly  he  was  called  a  seer,  but  now  it  is  thought  that 
one  man  sees  as  much  as  another. "--p.  392. 

88.  "Asters  and  goldenrods  reign  along  the  way,  and  the  life- 
everlasting  withers  not. "--p.  404  (pun  on  the  name  of  a  flower). 

89.  90.  "I  have  interest  but  for  six  feet  of  star,  and  that 
interest  is  transient.  Then  farewell  to  all  ye  bodies,  such  as  I 
have  known  ye. "--p.  413  (puns  on  six  feet  of  dirt  and  celestial 
bodies). 


Endnotes 

See  David  Skwire,  "A  Check  List  of  Wordplays  in  Walden," 
American  Literature  31  (1959),  282-9,  and  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer, 
"The  Rhetoric  of  Walden,"  Diss.  Columbia  University,  1967,  252-409. 
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"THE  POETRY  OF  THE  GRAVE" 
by  Barbara  Sarkesian 


"It  is  a  wild  and  antiquated  looking  graveyard,  overgrown  with 
bushes  ..." 

Thoreau's  description  of  a  graveyard  in  Dunstable  (A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  "Monday")  came  vividly  to  mind 
several  years  back  when  I  first  discovered  the  three  historical 
cemeteries  directly  across  the  street  from  our  new  home  in  the  coun- 
try.  Instead  of  reading  there,  in  Thoreau's  words,  "the  names  of 
Lovewell,  Farwell,  and  many  others  whose  families  were  distinguished 
in  Indian  warfare,"  these  family  names  were  Cole,  Tanner  and  Walker. 

"The  graves  of  Pasaconaway  and  Wannalancet  are  marked  by  no 
monument  on  the  bank  of  their  native  river."  (A  Week,  "Wednesday") 

A  closer  look  revealed  that  while  the  Cole  and  Tanner  cemeter- 
ies were  overgrown  and  unkempt,  the  Walker  cemetery,  enclosed  by  a 
handsome  black  iron  fence,  was  trim  and  neat  -  obviously  still  cared 
for  by  descendants. 

"Who  is  most  dead,  -  a  hero  by  whose  monument  you  stand,  or  his 
descendants  of  whom  you  have  never  heard?"  (A  Week,  "Wednesday") 

As  time  passed,  an  even  closer  study  revealed  that  there  are 
about  thirty  stones  in  all  -  some  standing  solid  and  firm,  others 
moss-stained,  cracked,  or  on  the  verge  of  toppling  over.  Dates 
range  from  1820  (several  years  after  Thoreau's  birth)  to  the  present 
day. 

"I  confess  that  I  have  but  little  love  for  such  collections  as 
they  have  at  the  Catacombs,  Pere  la  Chaise,  Mount  Auburn,  and  even 
this  Dunstable  graveyard."  (A  Week,  "Monday") 

At  rest  in  these  cemeteries  are  people  with  old-fashioned  names 
like  Prudinda,  Duty  and  Larned,  and  with  pretty  names  like  Melissa 
and  Daniele.  Also,  there  are  those  with  vastly  different  life  spans: 
Sabrina  Tanner,  who  had  a  long  life  -  Born  May  3,  1806;  Died  May  6, 
1896  (coinci dentally,  the  same  day  of  the  month  as  Thoreau). 

Then  there  is  Pardon  Walker,  whose  life  span  closely  paralled 
Thoreau's:  Born  January  19,  1817;  Died  June  4,  1863.  And  even 
Infant  Cole,  who  as  Thoreau  wrote  of  young  Waldo  Emerson,  "died  as 
the  mist  rises  from  the  brook;  he  had  not  even  taken  root  here"  - 
Born  and  Died  October  19,  1841. 

"At  any  rate,  nothing  but  great  antiquity  can  make  graveyards 
interesting  to  me.   I  have  no  friends  there."  (A  Week,  "Monday") 

The  monuments  range  from  modest  slate  tablets  (Patience  Ann 
Cole,  Born  September  22,  1818;  Died  July  19,  1820)  to  large  imposing 
stones  (Dr.  Jeremiah  Cole,  Born  March  13,  1771;  Died  May  15,  1843). 

"When  the  stone  is  a  slight  one,  it  does  not  oppress  the  spirits 
of  the  traveler  to  meditate  by  it;  but  these  did  seem  a  little 
heathenish  to  us;  and  so  are  all  large  monuments  over  men's  bodies, 
from  the  Pyramids  down."  (A  Week,  "Monday") 

As  was  the  custom  of  another  time,  many  of  the  stones  in  the 
three  cemeteries  have  verses  or  sayings  engraved  on  them.  Some  of 
these  have  blurred  or  faded  letters  and  are  barely  readable,  while 
others  are  as  sharp  and  clear  as  if  they  had  just  been  engraved. 
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'"Here  lies,'  -  'Here  lies;1  -  why  do  they  not  sometimes  write, 

There  rises?  Is  it  a  monument  to  the  body  only  that  is  intended?" 
(A  Week,  "Monday") 

For  example,  there  is  this  verse  on  Betsey  Walker's  stone: 

"To  name  her  virtues  ill  befits  my  grief, 
What  was  my  bliss  can  now  give  no  relief, 
A  husband  mourns,  the  rest  let  friendship  tell, 
Fame  spread  her  worth,  a  husband  knew  it  well." 

"The  rarest  quality  in  an  epitaph  is  truth.   If  any  character 
is  given,  it  should  be  as  severely  true  as  the  decision  of  the 
three  judges  below,  and  not  the  partial  testimony  of  friends. 
Friends  and  contemporaries  should  supply  only  the  name  and  date, 
and  leave  it  to  posterity  to  write  the  epitaph."  (A  Week,  "Monday") 

(No  doubt  Thoreau  would  have  agreed  with  the  anonymous  writer 
who  quipped:   "Reading  the  epitaphs,  our  only  salvation  lies  in 
resurrecting  the  dead  and  burying  the  living.") 

In  view  of  all  this,  one  can't  help  but  be  curious  as  to  how 
Thoreau  would  have  reacted  to  Emerson's  imposing  rose  quartz  boul- 
der in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery. 

"Why  should  the  monument  be  so  much  more  enduring  than  the 
fame  which  it  is  designed  to  perpetuate,  -  a  stone  to  a  bone?" 
(A  Week,  "Monday") 

Or,  as  another  example,  what  would  he  think  of  Margaret  Fuller': 
stately  memorial  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery? 

"One  piece  of  good  sense  would  be  more  memorable  than  a  monu- 
ment as  high  as  the  moon."  (Walden,  "Economy") 

At  least  Thoreau' s  own  simple  "Henry"  marker  in  the  family 
plot  at  Sleepy  Hollow  does  not,  in  keeping  with  his  philosophy, 
"oppress  the  spirits  of  the  traveler  to  meditate  by  it..." 

Finally,  in  the  last  analysis,  Thoreau  admits  that,  "It  may  be 
that  I  am  not  competent  to  write  the  poetry  of  the  grave."  (A  Week, 
"Monday") 

But  one  would  hope  that  he  would  at  least  mildly  approve  of  the 
succinct,  no-nonsense  words  on  Sabrina  Tanner's  stone  in  the  Tanner 
family  cemetery  in  a  rural  Rhode  Island  town.  Down  at  the  very   bot- 
tom of  a  plain,  modest  stone,  we  are  reminded  that  Sabrina  is  "Just 
on  the  Other  Side." 

"But  they  only  are  the  true  epitaphs  which  Old  Mortality  re- 
touches." (A  Week,  "Monday") 


Spring  1862 


Rev.  Parker  Pillsbury:   "You  seem  so  near  the  brink  of  the  dark 
river,  that  I  almost  wonder  how  the  opposite  shore  may 
appear  to  you." 

Thoreau:   "One  world  at  a  time." 
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BEANS,  BAKED  AND  HALF-BAKED  (12) Thomas  Blanding 

("I  was  determined  to  know  beans."  --  Thoreau) 


Last  summer  a  steady  stream  of  pilgrims  sauntered  past  my  bean- 
field.  It  reminded  me  how  long  Concord  has  been  a  place  of  conflu- 
ence for  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  We  may  be  drawn  here 
not  so  much  by  a  migration  as  by  a  transmigration  instinct--and  the 
homage  we  pay  Thoreau  and  Emerson  may  be  a  kind  of  spiritual  homing. 

James  Leonard  Corning  came  to  Concord  in  his  boat  during,  the 
summer  of  1868.  Like  many  others  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  during 
the  previous  six  years,  Corning  was  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Thoreau.  They  never  met,  except  in  Thoreau 's  books,  which  Henry 
insisted  was  his  best  face  anyway.   "You  may  rely  on  it  that  you 
have  the  best  of  me  in  my  books,"  Thoreau  disarmed  another  admirer 
at  arm's  length,  "and  that  I  am  not  worth  seeing  personally—the 
stuttering,  blundering,  clod-hopper  that  I  am." 

Thoreau' s  singleness  of  purpose  and  elevated  piety  attracted 
his  first  disciples  and,  after  his  holy  dying  proved  his  holy  living, 
inspired  them  to  sustain  his  memory.  For  Corning  and  others  like 
him,  Thoreau 's  words  had  the  rectitude  if  not  quite  the  certitude  of 
scripture.  Sophia  Thoreau,  Henry's  surviving  sister,  marveled: 

Many  are  the  friends  who  have  risen  up  to  do  honor  to 
the  life  and  genius  of  our  dear  Henry.  We  have  been  won- 
derfully blessed  and  comforted  by  tokens  of  the  most  sin- 
cere appreciation  from  utter  strangers.  At  first  when 
Henry  left  us,  I  felt  that  few  knew  him,  but  was  consoled 
by  the  thought  that  the  good  God  who  made  him,  and  helped 
him  to  live  so  truthful,  so  pure,  and  so  noble  a  life, 
would  not  let  it  be  wasted.  Now  I  am  greatly  surprised  to 
learn  the  extent  of  his  influence.  I  do  believe  it  is  rare 
in  one's  own  generation  to  receive  so  much  homage.  Strang- 
ers have  passed  our  house  with  bared  heads  in  a  spirit  of 
reverence  for  the  departed.  Men  and  women  have  come  from 
afar  in  summer,  and  in  winter,  to  gather  a  blossom  or  dried 
leaf  as  a  memento  from  the  site  of  his  hut  on  the  shore  of 
Walden.  One  whose  name  we  never  learned,  sent  ten  dollars 
to  mother  and  myself  as  a  token  of  respect  for  Henry.   It 
is  really  pathetic  the  way  in  which  regard  for  his  memory 
has  been  manifested. 

Just  months  before  Sophia  sent  these  words  to  Ellen  Sewall  Osgood, 
Corning  had  called  on  the  Thoreaus. 

Corning,  the  son  of  a  New  York  hardware  merchant,  grew  up  in  a 
block  of  brick  houses.   "[W]hen  I  became  a  man,"  he  recalled,  "I 
found  that  I  hardly  knew  one  bird-trill,  or  one  flower-blossom,  or 
one  forest-leaf  from  another."  Then  in  1862,  when  Corning  was  about 
thirty  years  old,  he  read  Emerson's  eulogy  for  Thoreau  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Thereafter  he  sought  out  every   available  word  by 
the  "shy  hermit."  Thoreau,  Corning  gratefully  recorded,  "brought  me 
back  to  creation  a  converted  soul  before  life  was  spent  and  the  day 
of  grace  was  passed. " 
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For  about  a  year  after  Corning  paid  his  first  homage  at  Concord, 
there  were  "friendly  letters  and  visits"  to  Sophia.  On  March  11, 
1869,  he  wrote  her:  "Your  dear  Henry's  brave  individuality  has  long 
been  a  guiding  star  to  me,  leading  forward  my  laggard  steps  and 
rebuking  cowardice  and  expediency.  Henry  was  'free  born'  and  I  was 
not,  but  thank  God  for  a  little  dawn  of  personal  liberty  for  which 
I  am  indebted  in  large  measure  to  the  ministry  of  that  noble  soul." 
A  few  months  later  Corning  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  family  and 
remained  there  ten  years.  Just  before  leaving,  he  sent  Sophia  a 
lovely  silver  vase  lined  with  gold.  He  hoped  it  would  hold  some 
flowers  Henry  loved,  so  his  own  name  would  be  associated  with  her 
brother.  And  from  Europe  Corning  annually  sent  Sophia,  an  amateur 
botanist,  packages  of  pressed  flowers. 

Little  else  is  known  about  Corning.  In  1888  he  was  a  member  of 
Walt  Whitman's  circle  at  Camden  and  a  candidate  for  the  Unitarian 
pulpit  in  that  city.  Horace  Traubel  relates  a  conversation  at  Whit- 
man's home  in  which  Corning  made  an  inconsiderate  remark  entirely 
inconsistent  with  his  earlier  praise  of  Thoreau.  Whitman  was  giving 
some  account  of  Thoreau  when  Corning  broke  in,  "He  was  simply  self- 
ish, that's  the  long  and  short  of  it."  "That  may  be  the  short  of  it 
but  it's  not  the  long,"  Walt  rejoined,  "Selfish?  No— not  selfish 
in  the  way  you  mean,  though  selfish,  sure  enough,  in  a  higher  inter- 
pretation of  that  term." 

We  may  do  better  to  remember  Corning  by  the  following  testi- 
monial published  in  1872,  apparently  in  an  American  newspaper,  though 
the  article  was  written  at  Vevey,  Switzerland.  Sophia  Thoreau  pre- 
served the  clipping  in  a  memorial  scrapbook  she  kept  for  Henry.  We 
are  indebted  to  Grace  and  George  Davenport,  Jr.,  for  permission  to 
reprint  Coming's  piece  from  the  scrapbook  Sophia  gave  to  their 
great-grandmother,  Ellen  Sewall  Osgood,  and  also  for  permission  to 
quote  from  letters  in  their  collection. 

HENRY  THOREAU. 


BY  JAMES  LEONARD  CORNING. 


It  is  the  certain  proof  of  the  power  of  a  man  for  good  or  evil 
that  the  world  will  not  let  him  alone  after  he  is  dead,  but  keeps 
calling  him  up  to  a  fresh  resurrection,  either  to  be  garlanded  with 
praise  or  to  be  pelted  with  maledictions.  I  always  believed  that 
the  solitaire  of  Walden  Pond  would  prove  to  be  a  mighty  soul,  and 
that  by  and  by  mankind  would  call  imperatively  for  every   incident  of 
his  life  and  every   line  that  he  ever  wrote.  And,  if  his  surviving 
critics  will  only  hurry  up  a  little,  whether  they  hail  him  a  saint 
or  a  scarecrow,  a  sick  man  of  twoscore  may  possibly  yet  live  to  see 
all  that  pertains  to  this  singular  man  in  print.  Mr.  Lowell,  I  am 
told,  has  considered  Thoreau  worthy  of  a  separate  chapter  in  one  of 
his  popular  books;  and,  if  report  is  true,  I  judge  that  the  particular 
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pane  of  glass  in  his  "Study  Window,"  through  which  he  contemplated 
this  biographical  subject  must  have  been  a  little  smoky.  Mr.  Curtis, 
in  a  genial  paper  some  time  since  printed  in  Harper's,  regards  it  as 
a  cheering  sign  of  these  degenerate  times  that  the  writings  of 
Thoreau  are  rising  in  popular  esteem;  and  a  writer  in  Scribner's 
Monthly  hazards  his  reputation  as  a  literary  critic  by  pronouncing 
the  works  of  Thoreau  "egotistical  twaddle,"  and,  moreover,  sets  the 
world  a  memorable  example  of  Christian  charity  by  deprecating  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  "the  influence  of  his  wretchedly  selfish  life." 
The  wholly  antagonistic  judgments  of  such  eminent  critics  may  assure 
us  that,  whatever  were  the  intellectual  and  moral  excellences  or 
shortcomings  of  Thoreau,  he  was,  at  any  rate,  free  from  the  crime  or 
the  misfortune  of  commonplace. 

I  do  not  know  when  his  biography  will  be  published,  nor  how 
rich  in  incident  it  will  prove  to  be.  But,  in  an  acquaintance  with 
the  surviving  members  of  his  family  of  some  years'  standing,  there 
have  been  communicated  to  me  some  characteristic  facts  of  his  life, 
which  for  the  present  must  be  regarded  as  the  private  property  of 
his  kindred. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  I  read  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Mr.  Emerson's  funeral  discourse  over  the  coffin  of  Thoreau.   In  com- 
mon with  a  great  multitude  of  unfortunates,  I  had  not  till  then  known 
that  such  a  man  had  ever  lived.  But  a  subtle  charm  had  taken  me  cap- 
tive, and  from  that  hour  I  rested  not  till  I  had  read  ewery   accessi- 
ble line  that  he  had  ever  written,  including  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  yet  sepulchered  in  his  thirty  volumes  of  unpublished  manuscript, 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  by  his  venerable  mother*  and  only 
surviving  sister,  who  hold  these  treasures  like  real  estate,  waiting 
for  a  "rise,"  which  is  sure  to  come  as  the  world  gets  wiser  and  bet- 
ter. The  irresistible  charm  of  all  Thoreau's  writings  is  sincerity. 
If  ever  a  soul  was  constitutionally  stalwart  enough  to  escape  the 
contagion  of  conventionalism,  his  was.  But  he  seemed  to  be  dis- 
trustful of  the  world  and  himself,  and  sought  solitude  as  the  true 
condition  at  once  of  purity  and  philanthropy.  What  Heine  says  of 
Goethe  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Thoreau:   "Goethe  holds  the  mirror 
up  to--or,  to  speak  more  accurately--is  himself  the  mirror  of  Nature. 
Nature  wished  to  know  how  she  looked,  and,  therefore,  created  Goethe.' 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that,  in  this  age  of  noisy  philanthro- 
pies, a  man  self-exiled  from  society,  and  clutching  his  individu- 
ality as  a  miser  does  his  gold,  should  be  regarded  as  a  pattern  of 
selfishness  and  conceit.  But,  if  ewery   age  of  the  past  had  not 
possessed  just  such  men,  the  world  to-day  would  be  in  beggary  as 
regards  the  treasures  of  art  and  literature  and  religious  faith.   I 
know  what  hard  things  Thoreau  used  to  say  about  railroads  and  other 
modern  improvements,  and  I  just  happen  to  think  that,  if  he  had  lived 
to  see  the  "Erie  Ring"  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  he  might  have 
searched  his  dictionary  for  yet  severer  epithets.  Do  we  not  easily 
forgive  a  saint  for  undervaluing  life's  recreations,  as  tending  to 
inane  frivolity?  And  why  should  we  think  hardly  of  a  scientist  and 
a  poet,  immersed  over  ears  in  Nature,  because  he  makes  outcry,  with 


*Mrs.  Thoreau,  the  mother,  died  after  this  article  was  written. 
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emphasis  a  little  excessive,  against  the  materialism  of  his  age, 
which  is  digging  up  the  landscapes  for  thoroughfares  and  hewing  down 
the  forests  for  firewood? 

Well-meaning  people,  who  do  not  understand  the  profound  philoso- 
phy of  doing  good,  are  very   apt  to  complain  of  great  and  wealthy 
souls,  like  Thoreau's,  because  they  elect  to  live  apart.  The  fact 
is,  this  lonely  student,  in  his  hut  and  his  garret-chamber,  did  not 
talk  much  about  doing  good;  but  went  quietly  to  work,  in  his  own  way 
(as  he  had  a  right  to  do),  and  did  it.  We  poor  unfortunates,  who 
were  born  and  reared  in  cities,  what  miserable  materialists  we  should 
become  if  someone  did  not  go  into  the  woods  and  live  near  to  God  in 
our  behalf!  Of  this  pitiable  throng  I  was  one,  my  father  having  been 
a  hardware  merchant  in  New  York,  and  my  life,  for  the  most  part, 
spent  in  a  block  of  brick  houses;  till,  when  I  became  a  man,  I  found 
that  I  hardly  knew  one  bird-trill,  or  one  flower-blossom,  or  one 
forest-leaf  from  another.  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  ordainings  of 
a  beneficient  Providence,  that  this  shy  hermit  brought  me  back  to 
creation  a  converted  soul  before  life  was  spent  and  the  day  of  grace 
was  passed.  Gratefully  do  I  record  my  large  debt  to  Thoreau,  beyond 
almost  any  other  name  of  my  acquaintance  in  the  whole  circle  of 
literature. 

Find  fault  with  his  unsocial ity  as  we  may,  there  is  this  com- 
forting circumstance  to  be  considered,  that  he  kept  his  soul  clean. 
In  fact,  the  standard  of  his  moral  self-discipline  was  one  that  yery 
few  men  ever  have  the  faith  to  aspire  after,  much  less  the  resolute- 
ness to  attain.  He  made  a  Spartan  code  for  himself  in  all  the 
severer  conditions  of  moral  culture,  and  the  law  of  his  life  was 
simply  an  abstraction  to  ordinary  mortals.  He  had  one  of  those 
eccentric  consciences  in  political  relations  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  were  the  laughing-stock  of  all  America;  but  which,  at 
last,  have  come  to  be  celebrated  in  song  and  glorified  in  bronze. 
He  was  one  of  the  Apostolic  few  among  the  early  Abolitionists  who 
went  to  jail  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  which  all  the  world  in 
that  dark  day  took  to  be  nothing  more  dignified  than  pious  egotism. 
By  and  by  there  came  a  time  when  this  silent  walker  in  the  woods  had 
to  cease  for  a  while  culling  flowers  and  holding  colloquies  with 
beasts  and  birds,  and  go  out  where  men  dwelt,  panoplied  like  a 
fierce  fighter. 

One  Saturday  night  a  candle  was  observed  burning  in  his  chamber 
till  the  gray  of  the  morning.  John  Brown  was  just  swinging  from  the 
gallows  in  Virginia;  and  the  little  circle  of  Thoreau's  in  Concord, 
who  had  often  entertained  the  martyr  at  their  humble  fireside,  were 
in  deep  sadness.  On  Sunday  morning  Henry  came  down-stairs,  and  threw 
a  bundle  of  manuscript  on  the  break-fast  table,  before  his  sister. 
It  was  his  well-known  lecture  on  John  Brown;  and  it  was  decided, 
upon  its  perusal,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  household  of  three, 
that  the  people  of  the  town  must  hear  it.  Word  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  Anti -slavery  Committee,  requesting  their  approval  and  co-oper- 
ation. But  they  decided  that  the  public  mind  was  just  then  too 
excited  to  admit  of  such  a  thing.  Thereupon  Henry  became  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  determined  that  he  would  be  heard  at  any  hazard  to  the 
windows  of  the  Concord  meeting-house,  to  other  people's  skulls,  or 
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his  own.  Stepping  over  the  way,  to  the  room  of  his  friend,  Ell ery 
Channing,  he  requested  him  to  post  a  notice  at  the  door  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  that  he  would  speak  there  the  same  evening  upon  John 
Brown  and  the  great  crisis  of  the  hour.  The  house  was  thronged,  and 
the  tears  of  both  speaker  and  audience  testified  to  the  profound  emo- 
tions which  the  tragic  event  had  called  into  being.  That  memorable 
deliverance  has  gone  into  literature;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  burning 
eloquence  in  the  rebuke  of  injustice,  it  challenges  comparison  with 
anything  in  the  language.  There  are  passages  in  it  which  will  pass 
into  proverbs,  and  be  quoted  when  most  literatures  are  buried  and 
forgotten.  This,  for  example,  speaking  of  John  Brown's  lack  of  scho- 
lastic culture:  "He  left  a  Greek  accent  slanting  the  wrong  way,  that 
he  might  right  up  a  falling  man."  Here  in  this  fine  figure  is  the 
whole  Gospel  of  the  humanities,  the  very   core  and  kernel  of  Christian- 
ity. And  yet  blind  critics,  intent  upon  the  rind  and  shell,  are  ask- 
ing why  Thoreau  was  not  a  Christian—in  fact,  are  lamenting  over  him 
as  an  enemy  of  Christianity;  as  if  a  man  of  the  noblest  life  and  the 
most  humane  endeavor  could  be  other  than  a  cordial  lover  of  that 
which  is  vital  in  religion,  or  could  criticise  anything  but  its  tech- 
nicalities. 

As  we  judge,  the  world  had  great  need  of  fourscore  years  of  toil 
from  such  a  rarely  gifted  soul.  But  it  was  fated  that  he  should  die 
in  his  prime.  In  every   condition  of  physical  temperance  he  was  a 
rare  example,  save  only  in  the  incessant  activities  of  the  brain. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  his  constitutionally  feeble  frame,  his 
soul  burnt  his  body  out.  Propped  up  by  pillows  through  long  months 
of  wasting  sickness,  he  never  ceased  to  work  till  the  very  last.  It 
would,  I  fear,  be  invading  a  realm  too  sacred  for  public  observation 
to  tell  in  detail  the  story  of  his  farewell  to  earth.  Certainly  he 
would  be  the  very   last  one  to  permit  such  a  recital.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  no  saint  ever  died  with  more  triumphant  serenity  than  Henry 
Thoreau.  The  glorious  possibilities  of  the  future  life  floated  in 
faith  before  his  vision;  and,  knowing  well  what  his  relishes  on  earth 
had  been,  he  knew  likewise  what  society  should  await  him  in  the  veiled 
land  of  spirits.  .1  will  add,  in  conclusion  of  these  most  imperfect 
words,  that  thousands  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  who  have  read  with 
delight  the  published  writings  of  this  gifted  man,  are  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  day  when  all  his  manuscript  remains,  made  so  rich 
and  voluminous  by  his  genius  and  his  tireless  industry,  shall  be 
given  to  the  world. 

Vevay,  Switzerland,  1872. 
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THE  LABORING  CLASSES  (1840)  with  BROWNSON'S  DEFENCE  OF  THE 

ARTICLE  ON  THE  LABORING  CLASSES 

by  Orestes  A.  Brownson 

Facsimile  Reproductions  with  an  Introduction  by  Martin  K. 

Doudna.  Scholars'  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  1978.  pp.  xxii,  24,  94. 

by  G.  L.  Herri ck 


Peace,  break  thee  off;  look,  where  it  comes  again! 
Thou  art  a  scholar;  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Hamlet,  Act  I. 

The  familiar  lines  echo  once  more  as  the  baffling  figure  of 
Orestes  A.  Brownson  reappears  on  the  scene  of  American  literary  his- 
tory where  he  played  myriad  roles  in  the  years  1826  to  1867.  His- 
torians refer  to  him  as  a  "ferocious"  and  "eccentric"  writer  and 
convert  to  Catholicism;  his  contemporaries  considered  him  radical, 
reckless,  and  "truculent",  but  nonetheless  vigorous  and  "superior" 
as  a  pamphleteer  and  logician.  Martin  Doudna  in  his  scholarly 
Introduction  speaks  for, if  not  to,  this  remarkable  apparition  by 
reminding  us  that  he  was  "a  champion  of  the  working  man,  a  Tran- 
scendental ist,  and  a  religious  and  political  controversialist"  as 
well  as  a  "powerful  apologist  for  the  Catholic  faith"  (p.  v). 

Brownsen  made  his  entrance  first  in  1826  as  a  Universal ist 
preacher,  later  shifted  to  Unitarianism,  taught  school  briefly, 
helped  organize  the  Workingman's  Party,  served  as  Steward  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  founded  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review, 
then  blundered  into  the  "Harrison  and  hard  cider"  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1840  with  the  articles  reprinted  in  this  volume;  finally, 
at  age  41,  he  called  for  "the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  God"  and 
turned  to  the  Catholic  Church  for  salvation.  "I  found  myself  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  church  for  admission,"  he  wrote,  "I  had 
seized  the  principle  which  authorizes  faith  in  the  supernatural." 
He  rejected  Transcendentalism  and  the  teachings  of  William  Ellery 
Channing,  the  Unitarian  minister,  he  had  once  admired,  and  adopted 
at  last  the  authoritarianism  he  had  once  spurned. 

In  this  volume  Martin  Doudna  re-examines  Brownson' s  most 
"notorious"  publication,  The  Laboring  Classes  and  his  "Defence," 
especially  since  neither  was  included  in  the  Collected  Works  of 
twenty  volumes  later  edited  by  his  son  Henry  F.  Brownson.  Why  did 
Brownson 's  protests  on  behalf  of  laborers,  both  men  and  women,  hap- 
pen to  surface  in  the  spring  of  1840?  Why  did  he  choose  to  publish 
his  article  during  the  campaign  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  who  had  appointed  Brownson  to  his  post  as  Steward  of  the 
Marine  Hospital?  Why,  above  all,  did  Brownson  accuse  the  clergy  of 
having  been  responsible  for  the  class  conflict  between  capitalism 
and  labor?  Horace  Greeley  sent  reprints  of  the  article  to  Whig 
friends  and  the  Whig  party,  Brownson 's  political  opponents,  circu- 
lated it  "by  the  thousands,  if  not  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands" 
(p.  vii).  An  Ohio  newspaper,  The  Log  Cabin  Farmer,  shrieked  at 
Brownson:   "LOCO  F0C0  DOCTRINES!   Down  with  Free  Labor!   Down  with 
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the  Clergyl  Down  with  the  Churchill"  Greeley's  own  weekly  announced 
in  August  that  "Loco-Foco  doctrines  would  .  .  .  subvert  all  Social  Order 
and  all  Civil  Rights  .  .  .  tends  to  transform  the  earth  into  a  Pandemoni- 
um" (p.  ix).  Today  the  ghost  of  Orestes  Brownson  returns  again, 
unlike  that  of  King  Hamlet  to  demand  revenge,  but  to  insist  on  clari- 
fication of  purpose,  on  a  fair  verdict,  on  justice  for  the  oppressed 
and  for  his  own  restless  soul.   In  this  work  Martin  Doudna  attempts 
to  answer  this  request. 

Near  the  close  of  his  Introduction,  Martin  Doudna  informs  us 
that  "references  to  class  struggle  abound  in  the  American  political 
rhetoric  of  the  1830' s"  in  works  of  Bancroft,  Bryant,  even  of  Chan- 
ning,  who  was  worried  about  "a  possible  violent  revolution"  (p.  viii). 
Brownson  had  offered  three  arguments  in  his  pamphlet:   (1)  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  class  struggle  between  capital  and  labor;  (2)  naming 
the  clergy  as  the  responsible  group;  and  (3)  abolishing  laws  of 
inheritance  as  a  realistic  solution  (p.  v).  Brownson  later  quali- 
fied his  proposal,  which  had  enraged  both  political  factions  as  well 
as  the  press  and  the  clergy,  by  claiming  that  he  really  "...  had  not 
brought  forward  the  abolition  of  hereditary  property  for  the  adoption 
of  the  community,  but  for  its  discussion"  (p.  xiv).  Nevertheless,  he 
added  later,  "We  still  insist  that  the  measure  ...  is  deserving  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  statesmen"  (p.  xv).  Channing's  two  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  of  "The  Elevation  of  the  Laboring  Classes"  were 
published  in  serial  form  from  May  9  to  July  18,  1840.  Channing 
recommended  individual  improvement  and  "self-culture"  as  means  to 
the  elevation  of  mankind.  Brownson  approved  of  such  ideals,  but 
demanded  more  concrete  measures.   In  The  Laboring  Classes  (p.  14) 
he  wrote:   "Self-culture  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  cannot  abolish 
inequality,  nor  restore  men  to  their  rights.  .  .  .  The  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  its  evils  is  to  change  the  system,  not  its  managers."  Brown- 
son never  recommended  political  action;  instead,  he  urged  his  fellow 
men  and  women  to  bring  about  radical  changes  for  social  justice,  or 
what  is  now  called  "the  social  gospel"  (p.  xix).  However  vacillating 
Brownson' s  position  may  seem  in  retrospect,  Doudna  gives  him  credit 
for  consistency  in  his  protests  for  American  wage-earners  when  he 
again  quotes  Brownson' s  son  Henry:   "...  [His  J  sympathy  with  the  labor- 
ing classes  and  his  interest  in  them  never  abated"  (pp.  xix-xx). 

Although  Brownson 's  performance  may  have  been  misleading  at  the 
start,  Doudna  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  man  and  his  works,  chal- 
lenged us  to  re-examine  them,  and  has  clarified  what  appeared  to  be  a 
rash  attack  against  his  own  party  and  the  Democratic  candidate  in 
1840.   (Van  Buren  himself  "held  him  personally  responsible  for  his 
defeat  at  the  polls"  [p.  x].)  Brownson 's  choice  of  topics  for  public 
scrutiny,  his  impulsive  outbursts,  his  sense  of  timing  may  have  been 
at  fault;  even  so,  his  audience  today  can  only  empathize  with  a  per- 
former of  his  caliber  and  his  candor  who  wrote  in  1870:  "I  say  unaf- 
fectedly that... my  life  has  been  frittered  away.  .  .  .  Of  all  my  mighty 
plans  not  one  has  been  executed,  and  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  I 
have  done  anything  worth  remembering." 

"Alas,  poor  ghostl" 

Hamlet,  Act  I. 
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THE  CURATOR'S  CORNER 


George  William  Curtis  had  his  Easy  Chair  and  Franklin  P.  Adams 
his  Conning  Tower.  Now  the  Lyceum  Curator  has  her  Corner  where, 
from  time  to  time  she  will  make  comments,  give  information  and, 
occasionally  answer  questions,--  the  first  one  being: 

Why  does  the  Lyceum  stay  open  after  Labor  Day?  What  in  the 
world  do  you  find  to  do?  Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  this  query  is 
the  Curator's  calendar  for  the  week  of  October  15: 

On  Monday  she  begins  the  annual  Thoreau  course  for  the  second 
grades  of  the  Concord  Public  Schools  with  two  classes  that  morning. 
On  Tuesday  there  will  be  two  more  visits  by  second  graders  and,  in 
the  evening  the  Great  Books  class  will  meet  at  the  Lyceum  where  the 
Curator  will  speak  to  them  about  Thoreau  and  his  Works.  Wednesday 
afternoon,  after  teaching  another  second  grade  class  in  the  morning, 
the  Curator  and  her  helpful  husband  will  leave  for  Manchester,  N.H. 
where  she  will  talk  to  a  Humanities  Group  about  Henry  Thoreau' s  life 
and  times  with  particular  reference  to  his  trip  on  the  Merrimack 
River.  At  the  moment,  Thursday  looks  like  an  ordinary  day  with  let- 
ters to  answer  and  books  to  ship,  but  on  Friday  afternoon,  it's  off 
to  New  Hampshire  again,  this  time  to  Portsmouth,  where  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  Curator  will  address  a  session  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  English  on  the  subject  of  Henry  Thoreau:  A 
Man  For  All  Ages. 

Never  think  that  we  are  complaining;  this  is  what  we  are  here 
for.  As  Henry  Thoreau  said  to  Harrison  Blake  on  July  21,  1852: 
All  the  world  complains  nowadays  of  a  press  of  trivial 
duties  and  engagements,  which  prevents  their  employing 
themselves  on  some  higher  ground  they  know  of;  but, 
undoubtedly,  if  they  were  made  of  the  right  stuff  to 
work  on  that  higher  ground,  provided  they  were  released 
from  all  those  engagements,  they  would  now  at  once  ful- 
fill the  superior  engagement,  and  neglect  all  the  rest, 
as  naturally  as  they  breathe.  They  would  never  be  caught 
saying  that  they  had  no  time  for  this,  when  the  dullest 
man  knows  that  this  is  all  he  has  time  for.  No  man  who 
acts  from  a  sense  of  duty  ever  puts  the  lesser  duty  above 
the  greater.  No  man  has  the  desire  and  ability  to  work 
on  high  things,  but  he  has  also  the  ability  to  build  him- 
self a  high  staging. 


CHRISTMAS  GREENS  SALE 

Saturday,  December  8,  10-5 
Sunday,  December  9,  2-5 
Advance  Orders  Recommended 
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THOREAU  LYCEUM  LECTURES 


On  Friday,  October  26  at  8  p.m.,  Dr.  Walter  Harding,  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  English  at  the  State  University,  Geneseo,  New 
York,  will  deliver  a  lecture  entitled  "In  Search  of  Henry  Thoreau.' 
Dr.  Harding  is  Secretary  of  the  Thoreau  Society  and  the  author  of 
many  books  and  articles  about  Thoreau,  including  The  Days  of  Henry 
Thoreau  and  A  Thoreau  Profile  which  he  co-authored  with  Milton 
Meltzer  and  which  the  Lyceum  has  twice  reprinted.  Admission  to 
the  lecture  will  be  $1.50  for  non-Lyceum  members  and  $1.00  for  mem- 
bers. 

Friday,  November  2  at  8  p.m.,  the  following  people  will  speak 
on  members  of  the  Thoreau  Family:  Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley  on 
Thoreau 's  Grandparents;  Marcia  Moss  on  John  Thoreau,  Sr. ;  Anne 
McGrath  on  Cynthia  Thoreau;  Linda  Beaulieu  on  Helen  Thoreau; 
Malcolm  Ferguson  on  John  Thoreau,  Jr. ;  and  Thomas  Blanding  on 
Sophia  Thoreau.  Refreshments  will  be  served  before  this  program. 

N.B.  Professor  Harding's  lecture  will  be  held  in  the  Parish 
Hall  of  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church  in  Concord  at  the 
corner  of  Walden  and  Hubbard  Streets.  The  Thoreau  Family  program 
will  take  place  across  the  Mill  Brook  at  the  First  Parish  Church 
on  Lexington  Road. 
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